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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTORY 

1 . We were appointed by the Minister of Housing and Local Government in 
May 1963 with the following terms of reference : — 

to examine the facts of refuse collection; to what extent it is unsatisfactory, what 
the difficulties are, and which methods are proving most successful; and to 
consider what advice can be given to local authorities on how to obtain the best 
results.’ 

2. We have held 25 meetings. We set up a small subcommittee, which met 
4 times, to consider trends in the composition of house refuse and another sub- 
committee, which also met 4 times, to investigate the comparative cost of dif- 
ferent methods of refuse collection. 

3. We have construed our terms of reference as applying to house, trade and 
other refuse and as requiring us to consider the standard of the service given to 
householders and others, as well as the problems of local authorities. We have 
therefore paid attention to cleanliness; efficiency; frequency and regularity of 
collection ; noise ; any restrictions imposed by local authorities on what may be 
collected; charges, where levied; administration of the service; and cost to the 
ratepayer. We have also taken into consideration the working conditions of 
refuse collectors and problems of labour recruitment, but we did not think we 
were expected to make any detailed recommendations on labour relations and 
terms of employment, which are dealt with by a National Joint Council and for 
which the Ministry of Housing and Local Government are not responsible. 

4. Our first task was to find the facts. We were able to draw on the know- 
ledge of our members but additionally we invited evidence, sent out question- 
naires and visited local authorities. 

Evidence 

5. We needed evidence both from those who were responsible for refuse 
collection services and from the recipients of these services. We received letters 
from a number of people who knew of our appointment, and we wrote to 
organisations which appeared to have a special interest in the subject or in some 
aspects of it. A list of the organisations and individuals from whom we received 
memoranda, letters or oral evidence is in Appendix A. Although not all of the 
evidence could receive a direct mention in our report, it has all been carefully 
considered. 

Questionnaires 

6. When we were appointed there were no comprehensive statistics on the 
subject of our investigation. We were able to make some use of the Public 
Cleansing Costing Returns published by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, but neither the detail that these contained nor the number of 
authorities who contributed to them were enough for our purpose. 

1 
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7. We therefore sent a questionnaire in January 1964 to every local ai 
in England and Wales. Because the number of local authorities was so 
1,460 at the time^ — nearly all the questions were framed so as to require 
answers which could be analysed by machine. A supplementary questi 
calling for more elaborate answers was sent to 289 authorities, inclu( 
having a population of over 100,000, aU the metropolitan borough coun 
the City of London Corporation, and one in seven of the remainin 
authorities. 



8. 1 ,364 out of 1,460 councils answered the first questionnaire— a 93 1 
response. The total is analysed by type of authority in Table A in paragr, 
A sh^tly better proportion, 276 out of 289, answered the supplen 
questionnaire. 



.„?• The ^pulation of the 1,364 local authorities who replied was son 
mlhon, which is not far short of the 1961 census population of 46-3 mi 
England and Wales. 



10. Additional information on the cost of refuse collection and other 

was later sought from selected local authorities. 

Viats 

1 1 . The places we visited, which are listed in Appendix B were chose 

toenableustosee in use aU the principal methods of^oUe^^^^^^ 

Md equipment, and methods of on-site disposal of refuse as \rell as tt 
I<^ problems. We also took the opportunity in every case to have in 

visited the Continent in an individual c- 

there, and the working party were able to benefit by their experienc 
Local authorities’ standards 

at our recommendations. But it mav be said we a 

have applied there are very few dT^S. no 

improvement ^ wmcn mere is no ne 

Acknowledgemeiits 



* Now 1,391. 
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CHAPTER 2 



the LAW 

rektingtorefus^TcXMLnlnET^and^^^ 

With a general account of the law ’ Iielpful if we begin 

16. The principal Act is the Public Health Art XK > , , 

with power to collect refuse are those nfte r authorities 

authorities, namely county boroueh 

urban district councils and^rural diftrict counciIs“°''T“7 councils, 

borough councils, the Common Council oftheatkrnVft^^^^^^^ 

House, trade and other refuse 

UhalwhT^Tsca^rltfdl™^^^ 

aie rubbishy part of anytL 7 stSn ?72 to 

distinguish between (a) house refuse fW tr a 15*36 

local authority ‘are under no obligatiol 7 

defined. Theirmeaningsarediscus“?dt°ow these terms is 

of time. In 1879 Ft 77ssible foriffi^C * 7* 7° “ *e course 

case' that there was no oblieatinn m judges to agree in a London 

broken glass, shoes, and other things whfcV?* to remove (as house refuse) ‘old 

tot.e^eth^snowashoJL^s^ 

Art 1855. which PlartdTdu7ofvSrie7nl^^^^^^ 

rubbish, ice, snow and filth’ in or nnH#»r h^, to remove dirt, ashes, 

and also to remove, on request ‘the refuse nf » places within their parish, 

or of any building r^S-! xt fo^ef dex 7 manufacture, or business; 

the latter with no change at all surviveH as a ®°mcwhat altered®, and 

in later London Ie7lfti7umi77p^l77?r ^ 

repealed by the London Govern n 

Act 1875 and later Acts apply^ to Englanfa^ W^I " 

adorned expressions ‘house mfuseCd‘Sr^^^^^^^^^ “ 

refufei^\7Lror7ts7f^^^ 

I'ssr'.iLssx Siir'" 

consideration is the character of the refuse an?twT **“/ important 
ordinary dom’estic occupation ofa hoLto^'^wf 

■ V P^dington Vestry 1S79, L.J. 48 p 345 ^ 
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Powers and duties to collect refuse 

21. The councils of j to° coUecThoSe ’refuse^^ 

Housing and Local Government ^ ,, their 

from the whole or any part of the Minister 

— to undertake the 

collection of house refuse. . j *u v 

2 ,. 

~“™» ».»« ™ P-s«> I. ■"•Pl-” "» ■ 

mentbyhim. 

23. Under Section 72(3) of the Public Health Act 1936 
authorities who have undertaken to remove house refuse may make byelaw . 

(a) imposing duties on occupiers to facUitate collection ; 

(b) requiring the use of dustbins provided by the authority, 

(c) prohibiting the deposit ofliquids m bins ; 

(d) controlling the deposit of refuse in ashpits or bins, 

(e) prohibiting the removal of refuse except by the council. 

Reference is made to these byelaws in paragraphs 99 to 101 . 

(ii) Trade refuse 

24 The inner London borough councils have a statutory duty to collect any 
trade refuse at the request of an occupier of premises*. Elsewhere, a local 
^ftority may undertake the removal (similarly on request) of tade refuse or 
any kind of trade refuse, from the whole or any part of their district . There no 
provision, as there is for house refuse, under which the Minister “"W re^ 
them to coUect. Outer London borough councils need the consent of the Greater 
London Council (who are the refuse disposal authority) before they undertake 
the collection of trade refuse of a kind not previously collected within any part 
of their district. AU local authorities collecting trade refuse must make reason- 
able charges*; they cannot legaHy make a general collection of trade refuse 
without charge®. Except for the inner London borough councils they have an 
implied power to rescind a resolution to collect trade refuse. 

25. Disputes on what is trade refuse or what is a reasonable charge for 
removing it may be determined by a court of summary jurisdiction. 



^ Westminster Corporation v. Gordon Hotels Limited 1906 2 K.B. 39; J. Lyons and 
Company Limited v. London Corporation 1909 2 K.B. 588. 

• Eleventh Schedule, London Government Act 1963. 

» Section 72, Public Health Act 1936. 

* Section 73, Public Health Act 1936. 

‘ Section 74, Public Health Act 1936. 
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(iii) Other refuse 

26. A local authority may, at the request of any owner or occupier of 
premises, remove any refuse which they are not obliged to remove and for this 
they may make such charge, if any, as they think This provision enables 
authorities to make occasional collections of house or trade refuse in any 
circumstances where they have not formally undertaken collection, and also 
enables them to collect refuse which is neither house refuse nor trade refuse. 
Unwanted motor cars and garden refuse are probably examples. Authorities 
may also use the same provision to remove, at the request of an owner or oc- 
cupier of premises, any refuse, including old cars, which has been dumped on 
his land. 

Frequency of collection 

27. The general law does not specify any minimum frequency of collection. 
The Minister has no power to prescribe the frequency where a local authority 
have voluntarily undertaken this service. In the area of the former county of 
London, byelaws made by the London County Council which are still in force 
require the London borough councils to collect house refuse at least once a week 
unless unavoidably prevented. All authorities may, at the request of an owner 
or occupier of premises, remove any refuse more frequently than they are obliged 
to and may make such charge, if any, as they think fith Thus an authority who, 
for example, have undertaken to collect house refuse once a week could charge 
for additional collections they agree to make from a person, say a hotel prop- 
rietor, who wants a collection two or three times weekly or every day. 

Rights exercisable by the public 

28. Where an authority other than an inner London borough council have 
undertaken the collection of house refuse or where any authority have under- 
taken the collection of trade refuse, an occupier of premises may serve notice 
on them to remove his house or trade refuse. If, without reasonable excuse, they 
fail to comply within 7 days (excluding Sundays and public holidays), the 
occupier may recover 5 shillings a day from them as a civil debt for every day 
on which the default continues after expiry of the notice. 

29. A similar provision and the same penalty apply to house refuse in inner 
London, but here the authorities must appoint and give notice of the times of 
collection, and they are only given 48 hours (excluding Sundays and public 
holidays) to comply with a request from an occupier of premises to remove 
refuse which was not collected at the appointed time®. 

Access to premises 

30. Local authorities other than the inner London borough councils are 
required to reject building plans for the erection or extension of a house unless a 
satisfactory access to a street for the purpose of refuse removal is to be provided ; 
it is unlawful to close or obstruct the access for the removal of refuse from an 
existing house without the consent of the local authority®. 

31. There is separate legislation for requiring inner London developers to 
provide a satisfactory access for refuse removal (see para. 36). 

1 Section 74, Public Health Act 1936. 

* Eleventh Schedule, London Government Act 1963. 

» Section 55, Public Health Act 1936. 

5 
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Salvage 

32 A local authority may sell refuse which they have removed from any 
premises under the Public Health Act 1936i. The Public Health (London) Act 
1936, now repealed, stated expressly that refuse so removed became the property 
of the local authority. Some councils have successfully prosecuted refuse col- 
lectors who removed salvageable articles from the refuse without permission 
and who sold them for their own benefit. 

Storage of refose 

33. A local authority can require the owner or occupier of premises from 
which they have undertaken the removal of house refuse to provide one or more 
covered dustbins of such material, size and construction as the authority may 
approve. In the event of non-compliance, or if the bins are not kept in good 
condition, the authority can provide bins themselves and recover the cost 
reasonably incurred. The person in default may also be fined 20s^. A similar 
power enables the councils of inner London boroughs to require the occupier of 
any building within their area to provide dustbins for trade refuse* *. In both cases 
a person aggrieved at being required to provide a dustbin may appeal to a court 
of s umm ary jurisdiction. 

34. Instead of requiring owners and occupiers of buildings to provide and 
Tnaintain dustbins for house refuse (or for trade refuse in inner London), the 
local authority may undertake to provide them. For each dustbin they supply 
they may make an annual charge up to a maximum fixed by the Minister in 
statutory regulations — ^the present maximum* is 7s. 6d. a year per bin — and they 
may recover the charge as part of the general rate for the premises®. This limit 
does not apply in Greater London if the bins provided have a capacity of over 
Bicubic feet*. 

35. There is no provision in the Public Health Act 1936 expressly authoris- 
ing local authorities to finance the supply of municipal bins from the general 
rate; but Section 75(3) of the Act could be interpreted as permitting them to do 
so and many local aufiiorities have acted on this interpretation instead of making 
a charge for each bin supplied. Some have taken local Act powers to put the 
matter beyond doubt. 

36. Inner London authorities may require the provision, to their satisfac- 
tion, of accommodation for bins for house or trade refuse, with satisfactory 
access to a street, in the case of new buildings, or ones being rebuilt, or where 
substantial alterations of use or structure are being made. There is a right of 
appeal to a court of summary jurisdiction*. A similar provision applies in 
Leeds’. 

Paper sacks 

37. A dustbin is defined by the Public Health Act 1936 as ‘a movable recep- 
tacle for the deposit of ashes or refuse’. Paper sacks with their holders appear to 

^ Section 76, Public Health Act 1936. 

* Section 75, Public Health Act 1936. 

• ArtKie 25, London Government Order 1965 (S.I. 1965 No. 654). 

* In the Local Authorities (Charges for Dustbins) Order, 1957 (S.1. 1957 No. 304). 

• Eleventh Schedule, London Government Act 1963. 

^ • Section 24, London County Council (General Powers) Act 1959; Section 11, London 
•County Council (General Powers) Act 1963; Section 32, City of London (Various Powers) 
Act 1961 ; as applied by Local Law Orders 1965 (S.I.s 1965, 540 and 508). 

’ Le^ Corporation Act 1966. 
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be within this definition, so that they are governed by the legal provisions apply- 
ing to dustbins. This is a point to which we return in paragraphs 100 and 205. 

Litter Act 1958 

38. This Act makes it an offence to deposit litter, without proper authority, 
in any place in the open air to which the public have access without payment. 
Proceedings may be instituted by the police, by local authorities or by private 
individuals. Where collectors spill refuse in a street, therefore, they commit an 
offence, and a few of them have actually been fined under the 1958 Act. 

Local Acts of Parliament 

39. Some local authorities have promoted local Bills in Parliament to deal 
with special problems. Since 1947, the following matters have been dealt with in 
local Acts of which we are aware : — 

(a) prohibition on putting certain things into dustbins ; 

(b) prohibition on wilful removal of or interference with dustbins etc. ; 

(c) provision of municipal dustbins ; 

(d) provision (by occupiers of premises) of dustbins etc. for trade refuse; 

(e) power to lay pipes etc. for Garchey or similar systems ; 

(f) provision and maintenance of and access to hulk refuse containers. 

We discuss certain of these matters elsewhere in our report. 
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CHAPTER 3 



STATISTICS 

40. In this chapter we set out some of the main statistical facts extracted 
from the replies to our questionnaire to local authorities. The tonnages and 
costs we were given related to the financial year 1962/63 and in those cases we 
have added our own estimates of the current figures. 

Population and premises served 

41. The population of the 1,364 authorities who answered the questionnaire 
was about 44,792,000 at the 1961 census and they collected from some 15,768,000 
premises. The figures by type of authority are : — 



Table A 



Type of 
authority 


Total 
number of 
authorities 
(1964) 


Number 

who 

answered 


Population 

(1961) 


Premises 
from which 
collections 
made (1964) 


County boroughs 
Metropolitan boroughs 


S3 


83 


13,592,000 


4,794,000 


and City of London 


29 


28 


2,979,000 


1.007.000 

3.781.000 

3.223.000 

2.963.000 


Non-County boroughs . . 


315 


295 


10,555,000 


Urban districts 


563 


515 


8,848,000 


Rural districts 


470 


443 


8,818,000 


Totals 


1,460 


1,364 


44,792,000 


15,768,000 



42. The 15,768,000 premises served consisted of 13,560,000 houses and 
bungalows, 806,000 flats and maisonettes and 1,402,000 business and industrial 
properties. 

Tonnage collected 

43. 1,187 auftoritie^ gave us a figure for the annual tonnage of refuse they 
collected m 1962/63. In most cases this was an estimate- only 134 of these 
COMCUS weighed half or more of their refuse. The total of the returns was as 
lollows: — 



Table B 


Classification of refuse 


Million tons 


excluding trade refuse and salvage collected separately 
trade refuse collected separately 


13-617 


salvage collected separately 


0-277 


Total in accordance with the returns 


14-406 



8 
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44. But the Ministry’s Public Cleansing Costing Returns have shown 
repeatedly that local authorities who weigh little or none of their refuse return 
higher average weights than those who weigh all or most of it. Allowing for 
these over-estimates the true total weight of refuse collected by the 1,187 local 
authorities in 1962/63 was probably about 13 million tons and the true total for 
all authorities in England and Wales is probably about 14 million tons; the 
volume is about 90 million cubic yards. As most people find diiEculty in visualis- 
ing so large a quantity it may be helpful if we mention that this volume of refuse 
would cover the square mile of the City of London to a height about equal to 
that of an eleven-storey block of flats. 

45. The average flat or house would account for about 6 cubic yards a year, 
weighing about a ton; the average for each person is about 6 cwt. a year, or 
two cubic yards a year. 



Extent of service 

46. All the authorities who replied to our questionnaires collected house 
refuse, but we found that 192 of them did not collect from some dwellings in 
their area. From additional enquiries we made of these authorities, we estimate 
that in the whole of England and Wales probably no more than 35,000 to 40,000 
dwellings do not receive a refnse collection service — about one-quarter of one 
per cent of all dwellings. For the most part they consist of isolated properties in 
rural areas, but in some districts there may be small groups of houses not receiv- 
ing the service. 



Number of men and vehicles employed 

47. The 1,364 authorities employ 33,000 loaders and drivers and over 9,200 
collection vehicles. On the basis of the adjusted figures in paragraph 44, on 
average they removed some 400 tons of refuse per man (including drivers) in the 
conrse of the year, roughly IJ tons each per working day; the average for each 
vehicle was about 1,400 tons of refuse during the year, about 5 tons per vehicle 
per working day. But there are, of course, wide variations between one authority 
and another because of differences in local circumstances and types of districts. 



Cost of the service 

48. 1,325 authorities gave us information about their expenditure on refuse 
collection for the financial year 1962/63. The total gross cost was £36,440,000 
and from this it appears that the gross cost of refuse collection (i.e. excluding the 
cost of disposal) by all authorities in England and Wales was probably nearly 
£40 millions a year. This represents an average annual cost of about £2 10s. for 
each property. The total gross cost in 1965/66 will probably have grown to over 
£45 million so that the gross annual cost for each property has risen to over 
£2 16s. 



Refuse storage receptacles 

49. Table C shows the number of premises using various types of receptacle 
or methods of on-site disposal at the beginning of 1964. 

9 
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(a) Houses and bungalows* 



Table C 



Types of receptacle 


Number of 
dwellings 


Percentage of 
dwellings 


Ordinary metal bins 

Dustless loading bins (hinged lids)t • • 

Paper sacks 

Other purpose-made receptacles 
Improvised receptacles 


12,698,000 

221,000 

62,000 

72,000 

506,000 


93 

2 

Under 1 
Under 1 
4 


Total number of houses and 
bungalows 


13,559,000 


- 



U ^ du^less loading bins were in the areas of two authorities (the Birmine- 

ham and Sheffield County Borough Councils). Most of the remainder were in the areas of ten 
other councils. 



(b) Flats and maisonettes 



Types of receptacle or disposal methods 


Number of 


Percentage of 




dwellings 




Individual dustbins 

Chutes and containers . . 


469,000 


58 

37 

Under 1 
1 
3 


Gardiey system 

Kitchen grinders (see paragraph 242) 
Other methods 


3,000 

10,000 

24.000 


Total number of flats and 

maisonettes 


807,000 





(c) Business and industrial premises* 



Types of receptacle or disposal methods 1 Number of 

— 1 oremises 


Percentage of 


Ordinary metal bins 

Paper sacks 

Refuse storage containers 
Improvised receptacles 
Other methods . . 






1,320.000 

3.000 

12.000 
59,000 

7,000 


94 

Under 1 
Under 1 
4 


Total number of business and 
Industrial premises 


1,401,000 




No figures were obtained for kitchen grinders in these types of p 


remises. 



50. As It IS known that the vise of dustless loading bins and paper sacks has 
been increasing during the period of our investigation, we havS tf ton 

ove^®3« m°h^ two kinds of receptacle up to date. We found that something 
over 346,^ houses and bungalows now have dustless loading bins an increase 

whfC adoDmd“fh'^° “tiPt^hensie list, of councils 

ft,- u ^ adopted the paper sack system or were trying it out and we did nnt 

eno,^ T- ^ f 5 ^so^abIy circularise all local authorities again* but we have 
ough information to show that there must be several times as many paper 

10 
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sacks in use now as at the beginning of 1964. The number of houses and bunga- 
ows equipped with them is probably of the same order as those with dustless 
loading bins. 



51. We do not think our total figure for improvised receptacles tells the 
whole story. There must be many households which have dustbins but regularly 
put out additional refuse in cartons or any other containers that come to hand. 
However, there has probably been a small decrease in the use of improvised 



Refuse coUection methods 

52. The main methods of refuse collection together with the numbers of 
premises at which they were in use in the first quarter of 1964 are as follows 



Table D 



Method 



(1) Kerbside collection (where the bins are set 
out and returned by the occupiers) 

(2) Emptying into skeps 

(3) Collection and return of bin (the system in 

which the refuse collectors take receptacles 
from premises and return them after 
emptying) 

(4) Advance preparation (where the bins are 
set out at the kerbside by the collectors and 
returned by the collectors) . . 

(5) Exchange bins | 

(6) Paper sacks . . ] 



Number of 
premises 


Percentage of 
premises 


2,335,000 


15 


3,385,000 


21 


8,479,000 


54 


1,433,000 


9 


46,000 


Under 1 


65,000 


Under 1 



1 V/OUII 15 r*03 111 UiC lOr 

included in systems (3) and (4) above. 



53. We deal with the facts relating to other aspects of refuse collection (e.g. 
frequency of collection) in the separate chapters which follow, and additional 
statistical tables will be found in Appendix J. 
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CHAPTER 4 



the character and quantity of house refuse 

<i4 Simnle observation shows that in general the volume of refuse from each 
54. Mmpie ooscrvai u , . rf „i;ohle forecast could be made of the 

household is greater than house refuse this would be useful to local 

rTconlrrvrcranS^^^^ and general policy, 

n of the evidence we have seen is enough to enable us to state 

as'^accurately as we should like to do the way in which refuse is changing, and 
how it is likely to change in future. Very few authorities appear to have made 
regular analyses of their refuse, though it is 

Greater London Council have set up a special unit in their Public Heaitn 
Engineering Department to study the composition of refuse m their area. 
ReSarch ifto the matter was begun in 1960 by the Institute 
who kindly placed their figures at our disposal prior to publication . But ftis 
was a limited investigation over a period of three years confined to a dozen 



authorities. 

55. At present the refuse from ordinary residential property is composed 
(by weight) on average of j , 

about 35 per cent to 40 per cent of fine matter (mostly dust and ash) and 

about 25 per cent to 30 per cent paper and cardboard ; 

aboutl0percenttol5percentvegetableandputresciblewaste; 

about 5 per cent to 8 per cent metals and a similar percentage of glass, 
with smaller percentages of rags and unclassified material. 

56. To express these percentages any more precisely would be mislea,ding. 
Because of the miscellaneous nature of the material, representative sampling is 
difficult, and there are local and seasonal variations in composition. Coal- 
mining towns wiU produce a greater proportion of ash and cinders than others ; 
seaside resorts in summer may have a particularly large amount of food wastes ; 
good-class residential areas, for example dormitory towns near London, seem 
to put out much more paper than elsewhere. In winter, the proportion of dust, 
ash and cinders is at its highest and the proportion of paper and other easily 
burnable refuse put into dustbins can be expected to be at its lowest. But there 
appears to be a tendency for seasonal differences to become less marked, no 
doubt in step with the increasing use of other fuels in place of coal. 

57. Taking account of the general experience of officers responsible for 
refuse collection services, there is no doubt that for some time domestic refuse 
has been getting bulkier. The volume of refuse from each household has been 
growing steadUy, while its weight has tended to fall. We estimate that the amount 
of refuse collected per 1,000 population has fallen from an average of 292 tons 



1 The Analysis of Domestic Refuse, by A. E. Higginson; Institute of Public Cleansing, 
1966 
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in 1962/63 to an average of about 265 tons at the present time. In the analyses 
which we have seen densities have fallen some 20 per cent to 25 per cent between 
1961 and 1965/66. The main reason for the changes is that refuse contains less 
ash and more paper. In pre-war analyses at Birmingham and Wandsworth, ash 
formed (by weight) more than three-quarters of household refuse; now it is less 
than half. And the paper content in those places has grown from less than a 
tenth to nearly a third. American experience may be a pointer to the future m 
this country; at Chicago in 1956-1958 more than half the weight of domestic 
refuse consisted of paper and less than one-fifth was ash. At present the average 
density of refuse in this country ranges from about 2 to 4 cwts. per cubic yard. 

58. The present average weekly yield of refuse per household may be 
estimated at 2J to 3 cubic feet where the frequency of collection is once a week. 
It follows that where a 2J cubic foot British Standard bin is in use many house- 
holds must compress refuse in order to get it into their dustbins, and many have 
a larger bin or more than one bin. 



Flats : special conditions 

(i) All-electric flats etc. 

59 On the limited information available it seems that the output of refuse 
from flats without solid fuel heating is about 2^ to 3 cubic feet per week i.e 
about the same volume as the general average, but at nearly half the weight and 
density. 

(ii) Flats with on-site disposal systems 

60. We were given the results of a small-scale an^ysis of refuse collected 
from two blocks of fiats in Birmingham equipped with the Garchey system 
which we describe in Chapter 10. In those blocks the weekly amount of refuse to 
be collected per dwelling was about the same in volume as in any other flats but 
a little less in weight. This is probably mainly because much of the bulky 
material such as cardboard does not go into the Garchey system but is collected 

separately. 

61. Another small-scale analysis of refuse collected from a block of 21 flats 
at Bristol, 18 of which were equipped with sink waste disposal units of kit- 
chen grinder’ type, appears to indicate that the use of kitchen grinders in those 
cases was generally hmited to food wastes, probably no more than 10 to 15 per 
cent of the total refuse by weight. 



Thefuture . , „ . , 

62. We think domestic refuse is Ukely to go on getting bulkier for some time 

yet because of: — 

(a) the increasing use of packaging and of disposable goods such as paper 
^ towels, paper dishcloths, paper cups and plates and ‘one- trip containers, 

(b) the increasing number of smoke control areas, the improved efficiency of 
solid fuel heating equipment and, even more, the growing popularity of 
non-solid fuel forms of heating. 

63 The use of packaging is expected to continue to grow as a resiflt of a ris- 
ing standard of living, an increased demand for consumer goods, greater 
emohasis on food hygiene, the proUferation of self-service stores and super- 
M?krts, and, not least, the wider realisation by traders of the commercial 
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advantages of indicators 

illustrate this trend are m terms of ;«rrea*ied demand for new packaging 

of quantities. Although there has ee ^ press in 1963 showed that 

material, production fibres accounted for 

four traditional mterials pape materials. The consumption of plastics 

three-quarters of the value of the ranidlv (although these still 

and aluminium for packaging is jjj packaging materials) 

accountfor only a very smaU percentage of the 

and so is the use of tinplate for food and adding to the 

anv material extent for milk for domestic use in the next ten years, although th 
mov^tewardfi^o^^^ continue. It seems to us that the speed of the 

«-ovSt ^^ertain; it may in future be quicker than the industry have 

estimated.® 

64 The domestic consumption of coal and manufactured solid fuel feU 
from 39 million tons in 1955 to about 29 million tons in 1965 whereas during the 
same period the domestic consumption of both electricity and oil more than 
doublrf Householders are also using more gas. We think that these trends are 
likely to become more pronounced. Consequently house refuse may be 
to cOTtain less fuel ash and cinders but more paper and packaging material 
since less will be burnt. Wherever the paper sack system is introduced the sacks 
themselves will add to the quantity of paper collected. 

65 The National Plan forecasts that, with allowance for migration, the 
nomilation of England and Wales will rise to 50-2 million by 1971 and to 54-4 
million by 1981 and that new households are hkely to be formed at an average 
rate of about 140,000 ayear over the period 1965 to 1975. Obviously more people 
and more households wiU generate more refuse and local refuse collection 
services will need to be extended— perhaps considerably in some places— to 
meet the new demands. This is a matter of local orgamsation and local authonties 
are weU used to altering and extending their services to meet the needs of their 
districts The number of persons per private household has a special signihcarice 
for purposes of refuse collection because it has a direct bearing on the quantity 
of rrfuse which the average household is likely to generate per week, and so on 
the amount of storage required. The number is expected to remain at three for 
the period covered by the National Plan. 

66. Having considered aU the information available we think that the present 
trend for refuse to increase in volume may be expected to continue for the next 
10 to 15 years or so. We have not enough evidence to justify a precise forecast 
but by that time the average weekly output of refuse per household may well 
amount to between 4 and 5 cubic feet, perhaps composed by weight of more than 

1 Cmnd. 2764 September 1965. . . j t^- 

* There is support for this view in the Report of an Enquiry into Methods of Milk Dis- 
tribution in England and Wales; H.M.S.O. 1966. 
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50 per cent paper and packaging material and less than 20 per cent of ash and 
cinders — twice the present proportion of paper and about half as much cinders 
and ash. We think therefore that the average weight of refuse per household will 
go on falling and that consequently the average density of household refuse is 
likely to come down to about IJ to 2 cwts. per cubic yard (7 to 8 lbs. per cubic 
foot) over this period. 

67. We deal with the implications of this forecast in the sections of the report 
dealing with refuse storage, Chapter 6, and the frequency of collection, Chapter 7. 
The question arises here whether any attempt ought to be made, in the public 
interest, to persuade trade and industry to check the still rising tide of packaging. 
The use of cartons etc. larger than is necessary to hold their contents, or over- 
lavish packaging for visual effect, can be criticised from several points of view; 
the additional load on the refuse collection and disposal services is one. It may 
not be easy to restrain the quantities of packaging hut at least the materials used 
could perhaps be chosen with rather more thought for the problems of salvage 
and disposal. For example, some designers might be willing to avoid printing 
plastic lettering on paper if it were pointed out to them that this made the paper 
— and other paper with which it might accidentally be mixed — ^unsuitable for 
conversion into board. We suggest that these matters might usefully be dis- 
cussed by the Government with representatives of trade and industry. 
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